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CONNECTICUT 

By John Austin Sands Monks 



The Art of John Austin Sands Monks 



By C. S. PIETRO 



SOME people have said that Nature in 
painting can only be treated literally 
and that it is given only to the poet 
to sing of the grandeurs of Nature; but this 
is not true. The painter can bring out not 
only all the poetry but he can teach it to you 
through the rhyme of its beauty. He trans- 
mits himself to you immediately, and while he 
is giving you the message of all its enchant- 
ments, he gives you a true impression of the 
form and color of his own expression. 

John Austin Sands Monks is one of these 
great painters who has given us the proof 
that through color, nature can be treated po- 
etically. Mr. Monks is the painter of "Sun- 
shine" and not only transplants Nature into 
his canvas, but makes you see far beyond ; 
makes you think of roses covering the hills ; 
makes you feel the Infinite in his sublime 
quiet way for his soul is good and resounds 



with freshness and sincerity. He is not only 
the painter of sheep but is a psychological 
being who brings out all the intimate drama 
of his love for animals. He not only makes 
you understand their lives, their grief for 
their little ones, their loneliness, love of com- 
panionship, resignation and contentment, but 
he shows you also every side of their nature,, 
every tremor of their tender hearts. 

Mr. Monks has been conscious of the great 
power that has illumined and made the world 
beautiful; it seems to me that no other paint- 
er has a more complete understanding or has 
more sincerely interpreted what we may de- 
scribe as the soul of Sunlight. No other has 
worked more reverently, more tenaciously to 
penetrate the mysteries and secrets of the 
various kinds of beauty to be found at differ- 
ent times of the day, or seasons. 

Mr. Monks is truly an exception in his 
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work and in his ways. No one could look 
more the artist; there is a glint of alertness 
in his keen gray eyes that are touched with 
blues and gold, and the delicate contour of 
his face and the sensitiveness of his hands 
at once suggest the artist. His face has a 
spiritual look. He is kind, obliging and gra- 
cious, and never ceases to be the pupil of his 
master, George Inness. "Yes, he was like 
a father^ to me,'' he said with a trembling 
voice as he told of the early seventies when 
George Inness came to Boston to visit his 
friends. "One day when Mr. George N. Cass 
(with whom I was studying at the time) was 
showing Inness some of his recent work he 
passed over quickly a small canvas, 'hold on 
there, let me see that one,' exclaimed the mas- 
ter. 'That is riot mine, it's the work of a 
pupil I have been teaching for a year' was 
the answer. 'Send him to me,' was the re- 
quest of Mr. Inness. 

"You can imagine my happiness at hearing- 



such wonderful news. I ran practically all 
the way to Mr. Inness' studio. I was so con- 
vulsed with joy that I could hardly speak, 
and in response to my rapping, two sharp 
eyes peeked out at me through a small open- 
ing of the door, and a firm voice demanded 
what was wanted. I timidly said that I was 
the young man who had painted the little can- 
vas which had made him send for me ; there- 
upon the door swung wide open and a true 
welcome was extended. That was the great- 
est day of my life. He soon learned that I 
was left handed and placed me so that he 
was back of me and watched my work with- 
out interruption. He accepted me as his 
own son, brought me to the shores of Maine, 
to Connecticut and Vermont, to the fields, 
thick woods and plains, everywhere with him 
to paint and learn. His criticisms were al- 
ways an effort to explain the best side of ev- 
erything, and ever with the intense interest 
and tenderness of a father to a son." This 
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SHEEP IN BARN 

By John Austin Sands Monks 



is the simple story Monks has to tell of his 
eternal indebtedness to the great man who 
through all his life remained his teacher and 
best friend. 

Why begin to write about Mr. Monks' early 
youth, the house he was born in, the first 
sheep he ever saw, the parental objection to 
his chosen work, etc. ? His life has been sim- 
ple, honest and true. His ideas remain like 
those of his great master. George Inness had 
the belief that the pursuit of art is its own 
reward. Do your best even if the world does 
not appreciate you. What satisfaction can a 
diploma or a medal bring? It is only the 
recognition of a few men and as many honors 
are given to those who are not worthy of 
serious consideration, their value is not of 
great significance. Be your own most severe 
critic, pass judgment upon yourself; if you 



are able to criticise yourself severely and 
place your standard high, the verdict of the 
world will come in due time, and it will be a 
just one, even though it may not be consistent 
with the opinions of prize committees and 
jury awards. 

y Three ideas have been strong in Mr. Monks' 
heart, and he has cared more to paint and to 
give himself all to art, rather than to seek in- 
fluence from or recognition by Academicians. 
He has worked sincerely and indefatigably in 
the pursuit of his ideals, and if I cannot enu- 
merate in this article a long list of gold med- 
als, which many a commonplace artist has 
won, I can speak of the true and sincere merit 
of his highly artistic work. Mr. Monks has 
not painted to please the public. There are 
many artists who are very popular who try 
to paint like Diaz, Mauve, Jacques, etc., who 
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copy not only their subjects, compositions, 
color schemes, etc., but endeavor to imitate 
the delicacy which they do not even under- 
stand. The society of artists which is formed 
mostly of such men applauds and the FURTO 
is complete. Art has been stepped upon and 
the public fooled. These men believe in tech- 
nicalities, they learn to paint by laws and con- 
ventions, to use certain colors and paint so 
many branches to a tree. If a man goes out 
to paint his interpretation of nature, he is not 
appreciated and the would-be artistic censors 
shut their door upon him. Technical laws 
and small scruples would not have given us 
one great artist. You have a right to expect 
that all paint values should be correct, but I 
see no more reason to congratulate one for 
the fact that he draws well, than to congratu- 
late the public speaker upon the fact that he 
enunciates clearly. In none of these things 
does art consist. A work of art must offer 
much more important things, it must offer 
entertainment and emotion, it must have a 
religious power over man and assist in per- 
fecting his ethical side. 

We should not praise a book of oration for 



its grammar as though that were the essen- 
tial matter. The grammar is wonderful for 
its rules and facts, but is it literature? Does 
it make interesting reading? The fact is that 
some very great writers have not observed its 
rules. Honore de Balzac was called an igno- 
ramus and was ex-communicated by many 
great and wonderful poets of his time whose 
names we have forgotten. Charles Dickens 
writes bad grammar and John Burroughs, one 
of the clearest of our modern writers, has no 
grammatical precepts infused into his works. 
But Nature is his mistress, and his under- 
standing and pure sincerity of expression 
have given us the master. 

When I think of the large number of art- 
ists modeling or painting, using cheap, com- 
mon place, even vulgar subjects, who portray 
without thinking or knowing why, while no 
one benefits from their labor, I regret that 
they waste valuable time and material and 
live upon the food that some honest worker 
has produced in the field. What sins are 
committed in the name of what they call art! 
These men and women are the creators of 
works whose models are selected from lurid 
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types who have ceased to think, love or pray 
and are pictured in position empty of signifi- 
cance, a mixture of distorted lines, of the 
lowest state of depravity and desecration. 

We can understand with what feeling of 
terror Dante regarded any form of obscenity 
and with what temper Shakespeare describes 
anything foul or low. We know that all great 
works in painting, music or. poetry tend to 
elevate and inspire us to noble things. Morelli, 
after having worked continuously for weeks, 
used to visit the Moses of Michaelangelo to 
obtain inspiration. Then he returned to his 
task, his soul and mind elated and refreshed. 
Rembrandt's heads portray the nobility of 
character and bigness of soul with which the 
work was done and are examples of hard 
work and love for the highest in life. Ruskin 
said ''Art has only reason to exist when its^^ 
purpose is educational and spiritual.'' 

The exhibition of Mr. Monks' paintings 
which was held in the Boston Art Club Gal- 
leries was both an education and revelation 
to the public. Eighty-five paintings were 
shown. This exhibition was an exponent of 
the refined taste of Boston. 

"SunHght and Shadow" is the simple name 
of a canvas with a great rolling billowy cloud 
sweeping the blue expanse graded with subtle 
skill over the undertones. Vast trees with 
sunlight cover the sides like flowery garments. 
In the shadow is a white golden meadow with 
no suggestion of trees beyond. The fore- 
ground is filled with details without apparent 
effort. Delicate flowers are rubbed in with 
the fingers or the handle of the brush. Sheep 
fused in the shadow mingle with the flowers 
in the open. One is exalted and imagines • 
himself living in this great poet's world. 

A "Ram's Head" shows two powerful eyes 
looking at you inquiringly. It is a head 
painted with frenzy and firmness by a man 
who has understood the ram. The coloring 
is rich, the modeling round and the masses 
well enveloped, big and symphonic in color. 
The wool is soft, rich and luxuriant in con- 
trast with two solid roccoco like horns which 
give the animal omnipotence and explain the 



unusually stern and hard look of the eye. 

The work makes you think how much the 
Italians studied animals in the great period 
of the rinascimento. Lambs and sheep were 
brought into many compositions and labori- 
ously studied. Vittore Pisano, called Pisanello 
of Venice, recognized as one of the great ani- 
mal painters of all times, has left us a ram's 
head which now hangs in the Louvre. 

''On the Uplands" is a large canvas with 
golden yellows and blues marvelously blended. 
One can find truth of line in this spacious 
landscape where sheep are retiring solemnly 
.in .fjle. The sun is setting, it gives a last 
kiss to the lower part of the plain, the earth 
seems to radiate with it for a golden touch 
lightrr: and makes the whole picture vibrate 
and smile. 

In "Sheep in the Barn" one gets a strong 
contrast, the gathering mass of sunlight anc 
field of color and modeling of the sheep give 
you a feeling of peace. One large sheep in 
the foreground looks pensive and although in 
the barn with others seems alone. How true 
it is of man ! How many of us feel that way 
in large companies. The whole canvas is 
warm, strong and its pastoral composition is 
big in design. 

"Sheep Resting" is a home idyl. In the 
canvas you feel the confidence and companion- 
ship of the two mothers who desire to rest in 
the love of their children that they have near 
them. A delicate variety of note has been 
brought out in this little story. Two fowls ir 
the foreground lighten the picture with a de- 
light of color. 

"Late Afternoon" is an oblong picture of 
an unusual size. In this work Mr. Monks 
shows you how finely he can paint the sea, 
how delicately he can portray the trees anr 
how well he understands their anatomy. Na- 
ture built them like umbrellas for animal life. 
They bow their branches softly over the grass 
where the sheep lie restfully and the Bobolink 
comes in early May to build his nest. 

How well Mr. Monks understands it all! 
How sincerely he has spoken ! How like John 
Muir he has seen in Nature the divine glory! 



